Parliamentary Government in England
The second assumption made by the critics is that
civil servant^ in this country are a race of exceptionally
able men, highly expert in their special fields, and singu-
larly lustful 4|jf power. They are dealing, we are asked to
believe, witji a simple race called politicians who are
amateurs in those fields, driven by their ignorance to
accept blind-fold the proposals that the civil servants put
before them. No picture could be further than this from
the truth. There are, no doubt, extraordinarily ambitious
civil servants with a will to power so strong that they will
stop at little to get their way; just as, equally no doubt,
there are both lazy and incompetent politicians who will
accept whatever the officials tell them as a gospel. In
fact, both types are rare. The heads of departments with
whom the politicians deal are not experts in the sense that
a great physicist, a great surgeon, or a great artist is an
expert; they do not live in a realm into which the ordinary
man cannot enter. They have spent their lives working
out the ordered details of processes which, in their large
outline, any politician of importance handles every day in
the House of Commons; their quality is his quality
applied to details with which, in so far as he needs them,
he can familiarize himself rapidly as the occasion requires.
The best analogy is with a first-rate barrister. Anyone who,
in our generation, has seen counsel of the quality of Sir
John Simon or Sir Stafford Cripps handle the compli-
cated details, say, of a case in contract which turns on the
intricate technique of modern manufacturing industry
will not feel that he is likely to be at a loss whetf he comes
to cope with the memorandum of a civil servant. Rapid
judgment, the eye for the weak and the strong points, the
ability to ''feel" the impact the whole will make on that
outside world which is his judge and jury, these are the
qualities the minister requires in his relation with his
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